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the mandarin, with two inferior satellites bowing 
before him. 

“Let the prisoner be brought up,” said the 
mandarin ; “and Jet the doors be kept close while 
he is here.” 

In a few minutes the Malay, to her great joy, 
saw her husband kneeling before the mandarin. 

* We find,” said this administrator of the law. 
“that you have 3000 hard dollars, neither more 
nor less.” 

If Fanpi had been asked the question, there is 
little doubt that, Chinese-like, he would have begun 
by denying that he had any money at all; but, 
hearing the sum so accurately and emphatically 
stated, he was puzzled and thrown off his guard, 
and replied with great simplicity, “ Yes, please 
your Excellency, I have 3000 dollars, and no 
other crime that I am aware of.” 

“ Well,” said the upright judge, “ we find that 
you have never been a pirate, that you have never 
been an emigrant, that you have broken no law 
of the empire, and that your accuser is a disre- 
rr character, who shall be bambooed and 
cept in the stocks : but justice must be fed; man- 
darins must live, and remit money to those in 
authority over them; and therefore, for costs of 
court, and for the certificate and pass we shall 
give you that you may get safely to your district, 
you must pay down here, as fees, 300 dollars, nei- 
ther more nor less.” 

Fanpi was overjoyed at hearing that he was to 
be let off so easily ; but he performed his Lotow to 
the mandarin, and said ; “ Excellency, unless I be 
allowed to go free, I see not how I can produce 
the money.” 

“That has been thought of already,” said the 
mandarin. “ Be easy on that head.” And here he 
made a sign to his invisible lady in the gallery, 
who forthwith despatched the Malay woman, with 
two men servants, to bring the 300 dollars. 

“ You must thank his Excellency for his justice, 
mercy,and magnanimity,” said one of the satellites. 

“1 do thank him with all my heart and in all 
humility,” said poor Fanpi, who again prostrated 
himself, and knocked his forehead nine several 
times on the ground—Imocking, indeed, so hard 
on the floor of the hall, that the sound thereof 
was heard in the gallery, 

“ Jailer,” said the mandarin, speaking to an il!- 
visaged fellow who stood by the hall door, “ is the 
accuser in attendance and at hand P” 

The jailer bowed an affirmative. 

“Very well,” said the mandarin; “ seize him 
this instant, clap irons on him, convey him down 
to the dungeon whence this innocent man has been 
brought, and give him the first taste of the bas- 
tinado presently. Now, let the court be cleared.’’ 

As there was no one to clear out, except the 
jailer and the two inferior mandarins, the opera- 
tion was soon completed ; and Fanpi, still prostrate 
on the floor, remained alone with the magistrate, 
who for some minutes appeared to be lost in se- 
rious meditation. 

At length the mandarin spoke and said : “ Rise, 
my good fellow; get up on your feet, my honest 





me? I will pay you your price, and ‘sell at mine. 
You comprehend?” And here his Excellency 
significantly winked his eye. 

Fanpi declared, and declared truly, that he had 
brought no contraband goods. 

“ Not a litt/e opium?” said the mandarin, in- 
sinuatingly. 

“ Not a grain,” said Fanpi; “ Tabhor the drug 
and the use of it, as the cause of nearly all the 
sickness, wretchedness, want, woe, and crime that 
L have seen.” 

“T do not like the drug myself,” replied the 
mandarin ; “I have too tender a regard for my 
own health and prosperity to be an opium-smoker; 
but others are not so abstinent and so wise as I 
am. People will have their opium, cost what it 
may. ‘The very officers who are specially en- 
ployed to suppress the traflie, smoke opium ; the 
very ministers who make and proclaim the law of 
death against opium-smokers, smoke opium ; the 
princes of the imperial house and princesses, too, 
have their opium-pipes ; and if the brother of the 
sun and moon—the great Emperor himself—does 
not smoke opium, he is greatly belied. I could 
gain favour in the eyes of one who is greatly above 
me in rank and authority, if I could only present 
him with a small case of best Bengal; I could 
make thousands of dollars if I had at this moment 
some stock on hand.” 

Fanpi, wondering at this flagrant exhibition of 
official corruption, could only repeat in respectful 
terms that he had not a grain of opium. 

Soon the door of the hall opened, and the two 
men servants entered, having in their hands the 
300 dollars in two small bags. As Fanpi was 
counting out the pieces to the mandarin, he heard 
a terrible shrieking and screaming, which seemed 
to proceed from the subterranean vaulé in which 
he had so lately been incarcerated; and he stopped 
and turned rather pale. 

* Bah!” said the mandarin, “it is only that |, 
opium-smoking calumniator getting a taste of || 
what he deserves. But a sudden thought strikes || 
me! Make these 300 dollars, 500; just add 200 
dollars, to pay for witnesses and other expenses, 
and I will give you the gratification of cutting off | 
your enemy’s head, or of having it cut off by the | 
Jailer, which will be much the same thing.” 

As his wife’s imperfect conversion had made 
but a slight impression on him, we fear that it 
was rather the love of the 200 dollars than any 
Christian spirit of forgiveness or mercy that in- 
duced Fanpi to express his perfect satisfaction | 
with the imprisonment and bastinadoing of his 
enemy and false accuser, and that he had no wish 
to be aceessory to the man’s death. 

After a pause, the mandarin tucked the money 
bags under his cloak and withdrew into an inner 
apartment, telling the prisoner that he was fully 
acquitted and dismissed with a white face, and 
that he might go his way in peace and security. 

One of the serving men opened a side door, and 
on stepping out into the garden, Fanpi saw before 
him his wife and little children. Then it was 
that he began to understand how the mandarin 


man, and tell me, as you come from among the | had become so well acquainted with the numbe: 
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she had brought about. But she saddened as 
Fanpi’s wife enthusiastically expressed her grati- 
tude, and she wept outright as she pressed her 
religious book to her heart, and said: ‘‘ Now go, 
my good people; make haste to your home, and 
confide in no one on the road; nay, never trust 
any in this ungodly land. I have done my best; as 
these matters are managed in China, you have been 
most mercifully dealt with; but how terrible to 
think that mercy should be bought with money, 
and that the infraction of absurd and unnatural 
laws should be thus covered with legal falsehoods! 
I have been able to serve you, because I have not 
been long a wife, and my husband’s fondness is not 
yet over; but in another year, in another month, 
perhaps, he may take to himself another, and my 
influence will be gone. Oh! there were some 
hope for China if only one law of the followers 
of Jesus were established among us. Farewell, 
my friend; and if you know any prayers of the 
Christians, offer one for me to-night !” 

Fanpi, with his family, made all the haste home 
that he could. He arrived in time to solace the 
last days of his aged parents; and when, after 
some years, they departed, he honourably interred 
them among their ancestors. With great pru- 
dence and good management he escaped any fur- 
ther notice of government officials, improved and 
greatly enlarged the paternal farm, and brought 
up his children in comfort and in good hdbits. 
Whether the precious seed, cast in the heart of 
his Malay wife at Singapore, germinated and 
fructified and spread to the kindred hearts around 
her, we are not informed; our tale ends here: 
but if ever the frightful abyss of falsehood, injus- 
tice, and corruption, that yawns in the empire, so 
inappropriately called “ celestial,” is to be filled 
and closed up, it is only by a pure and spiritual 
Christianity that the work will be accomplished. 
We have not yet sufficient information to enable 
us to form an opinion as to the real religious 
tenets of the insurgents, who within the last three 
years have conquered or overrun the greater por- 
tion of China Proper, and who, notwithstanding 
some recent reverses, are shaking to its fall the 
Mantchou Tartar dynasty. It appears, however, 
to be pretty clearly established, that the insur- 
gents have for several years been familiar with 
some of the books which the missionaries have 
succeeded in introducing at nearly every seaport 
from Hainan to the extremity of the gulf of Pe- 
tche-li; while no inconsiderable portion of the 
Christian element has been infused into the new 
anti-idolatrous doctrines held by these men. The 
missionaries are now more than ever active; and 
it is to be hoped that this great political and 
social revolution, together with the more recent 
outbreak of hostilities with our own country, may, 
in the wonder-working providence of God, contri- 
bute to the spread of divine truth among that 
multitudinous and grovelling people. 





STUDIES IN HISTORY. 
NAPOLEON’S CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 
A YEAR or two ago, when visiting the Louvre, we 
gazed not without emotion upon a plain mahogany 
desk, which was placed in one of the apartments 


| of that grand Parisian repository of art and taste. 
| The desk in question was a homely enough piece 
of furniture ; so much so, indeed, that it would 
have been refused admittance into many a modern 
library ; yet it was the escritoire of Napoleon him- 
self—the spot from which he had dictated many ot 
those despatches which had announced important 
changes in the affairs of Europe. 

We are a little reminded of this relic of a great 
man, by a curious contribution to history which 
has recently been published—*'The Confidential 
Correspondence of Napoleon with his Brother 
Joseph.”* Let no reader take up these*two 
volumes as a mere book of gossip. They form, 
in one respect, dry reading, being full of mili- 
tary details. Still, as a reflection, faithful and 
| mirror-like, of Napoleon’s character, the work 
/is most valuable. The correspondence runs over 
a period of some twenty years. ‘Throughout it 
the emperor writes like a man who had not a 
moment to spare; his despatches, with their 
short abrupt sentences, reading rather like tele- 
graphic messages than letters. Then, as a picture of 
a mind intensely selfish, the book is probably un- 
paralleled ; when you turn, indeed, page after page, 
and find in unbroken succession a sort of human 
steam-engine at work, giving order after order, 
involving the destruction of multitudes of his 
fellow creatures, you are disposed to shut up the 
volume, loathing, more than ever, the sin of mili- 
tary ambition. 

he correspondence opens with some letters, 
penned by Napoleon, in 1795, when he wandered 
about Paris, a young officer without employment, 
and little dreaming ot the high destinies thatawaited 
him. The Reign of Terror was over, and the French 
capital, freed from Robespierre and the guillotine, 
was beginning once more to wear an air of luxury. 
“ Equipages and dandies,” writes Napoleon to 
Joseph “are reappearing. Libraries are formed, 
and we have lectures on history, chemistry, botany, 
and astronomy. We have heaped together here 
all that can make life amusing and agreeable ; re- 
flection is banished.” Yet, amidst all the glitter 
and fashion that were thus slowly emerging in the 
Parisian capital, Napoleon was ill at ease; he was 
without money and without prospects. Bou- 
rienne, in his Memoirs, has recorded, that the 
future emperor of half Europe was content at this 
time to limit himsélf to a humble scheme of 
agerandisement, in the shape of a speculation for 
hiring and letting out some empty houses. The 
correspondence accordingly bears marks of a 
jaundiced state of mind. “ Life,” he tells Joseph, 
“is a flimsy dream, soon to be over. Little at- 
tached to it, contemplating if without much soli- 
citude, constantly in the state of mind in which 
one is on the day before a battle, everything joins 
to make me defy fortune and fate.” Yet at this 
period we notice expressions in his letters that 
breathe a spirit of affection, which almost en- 
tirely disappears in the course of his career of 
elevation. ‘ You know well, my friend,” he tells 
his brother, “that you cannot have a better or 
a dearer friend than myself, or one who wishes 
your happiness more sincerely. Send me your 


| 





* The Confidential Correspondence of Napoleon Buonavarte 





with his Brother Joseph, 2 vols. London: Murray. 
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portrait ; we have lived together so many years, 
so closely united, that our hearts have become 
one.” 
The tide of fortune was now, however, about to 
turn. The memorable time came round when, 
having been summoned by Barras to put down 
an insurrectionary movement in Paris, Napoleon 
vaulted into eminence, and was appointed second 
in command of the army of the Interior. All was 
then smooth sailing. The command of the army 
of Italy rapidly followed, with his brilliant Italian 
campaign. Then came the expedition to Egypt, 
at the close of which we find the unscrupulous 
conqueror penning the following very extra- 
ordinary letter :— 
“ Cairo, July 25th, 1798. 

* You will see in the newspapers the result of 
our battles, and the conquest of Egypt, where we 
found resistance enough to add a leaf to the laurels 
of this army. 

“ Let me have, on my arrival, a villa near Paris 
or in Burgundy. I intend to shut myself up there 
for the winter. I am tired of human nature. I 
want solitude and isolation. Greatness fatigues 
me ; feeling is dried up. At twenty-nine, glory has 
become flat. I have exhausted everything. I 
have no refuge but pure selfishness.” 

These feelings of ennui, however, real or imagin- 
ary, were speedily dissipated, for the next period 
of his correspondence shows him Consul of France 
—a step which he had gained by plucking the 
reins of power from the hands of that feeble 
Directory, which had governed, or rather mis- 
governed, France during his absence in Egypt. 
He was now emperor all but in name. There is 
nothing, however, in the letters before us, at this 
date, particularly worthy of notice, except a passage 
which marks pretty distinctly the early existence 
of that dislike which, as is well known, Napoleon 
entertained for Madame de Staél—a lady of whose 
powerful pen, in later years, he entertained some 
dread. “ M. de Staél,” he writes, under date of 
19th March, 1800, “is in the deepest poverty, 
and his wife gives dinners and balls. If you still 
visit her, would it not be well to persuade her to 
make her husband an allowance of from 1000 to 
2000 frances a month P or have we already reached 
the time when not only decency, but duties even 
more sacred than those which unite parents and 
children, may be trampled under-foot without the 
world being scandalized ?” 

The history of Napoleon now takes a leap, 
and we find him (1805) clad in the Imperial 
purple, and addressing Joseph in the style of 
a prince-royal. The French eagles had soared 
over the Alps, the Austrian forces had been scat- 
tered, and the conflict at Marengo had fixed the 
crown on his head. Ere long the great battle 
of Austerlitz was fought; and we have, in the 
volume before us, Napoleon’s own account of one 
of those painful incidents which give to war so 
horrid a feature. ‘The enemy,” he writes, ‘has 
left at least 12,000 to 15,000 men on the field. A 
whole column of the enemy threw itself into a lake, 
and the greater part of them were drowned. I 
fancy that I still hear the cries of these wretches, 
whom it was dmpossible to save.” The in- 
ference from this passage would appear to be, 
that Napoleon would have saved these men if he 





could; but the translator of the letter has intro- 
duced a note from M. Thiers, which places the 
transaction in a more appalling light. “ The flying 
Russians,” says this authority, “ threw themselves 
on the frozen lakes. The ice gave way in some 
places, but was firm in others, and afforded an 
asylum to a crowd of fugitives. Napoleon, from 
the hill of Pralzen, overlooking the lakes, saw 
this disaster. He ordered the battery of his guard 
to fire round shot on the parts of the ice which re. 
mained unbroken, and thus to complete the de- 
struction of the wretches who had taken refuge 
there. Nearly 2000 persons were thus drowned 
among the broken ice.” 

A poetical writer has represented Napoleon as 
reviewing, at midnight, a skeleton host, composed 
of those who had owed the loss of their lives to his 
ambition. The transactions of this period were 
rapidly adding to that grisly band, for one scheme 
of aggression seems quickly to have succeeded 
another. Ere long we find Joseph employed to 
invade the kingdom of Naples; and having ac- 
complished that successfully, he was seated by 
Napoleon on its throne. This part of the cor- 
respondence brings out the characters of the two 
brothers in a very marked manner. Joseph, easy, 
good-natured, and well-meaning, wished to govern 
his new subjects in a benevolent, paternal manner, 
and to rule as a philosopher. Napoleon, on 
the contrary, is continually pointing out to him 
that he does not sufficiently govern with the firm 
hand of a master, and that it is folly to attempt 
the philosophical style with a superstitious people 
like the Neapolitans. ‘I should very much like,” 
he coolly writes to Joseph, “ to hear of a revolt of 
the Neapolitan populace. You will never be their 
master till you have made an example of them. || 
Every conquered country must have its revolt. I || 
should see Naples in a revolt as a father sees his 
childrenin the small-pox. The crisis is salutary, 
provided it does not too much weaken the con- 
stitution.” This was Napoleon’s notion of paternal 
government in a conquered country ! 

It is with something of complacency, however, 
that we notice from these volumes that the rights 
of mankind cannot be trampled on without such 
conduct carrying with it its own punishment. 
When the late Emperor of Russia travelled over || 
Italy, one of his attendants, if newspaper reports 
spoke correctly, had every night to go round his |) 
sleeping apartment, sounding its walls with a 
hammer, to see that no discontented Pole could 
enter through some concealed door, and avenge 
the wrongs of his country. Even Louis Philippe, 
we believe, had to employ at one time an officer to 
mark each log of wood that entered his palace for 
firewood, and watch that it contained no lurking 
infernal machine. Dr. Francia, the Dictator of 
Paraguay, could also smoke no cigar until he had 
first unrolled it, and ascertained that no poison was | 
mixed up with it. Here, too, is a fresh illustration 
of the uneasiness that surrounds a crown acquired 
by unjust means. “ Lest,” Napoleon writes to 
Joseph, “lest you be poisoned or assassinated, I 
make a point that you keep your French cooks, 
that you have your table attended by your own 
servants, and your household so arranged that 
you may always be guarded by Frenchmen. No 
one should enter your room during the night, 
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except your aide-de-camp, who should sleep 
in the chamber that precedes your bed-room. 
Your door should be fastened inside, and you 
ought not to open it, even to your aide-de-camp, 
till you have recognised his voice; he himself 
should not knock at your door till he has locked 
that of the room in which he is, to make sure of 
being followed by no one.” ‘Truly a comfortable 


Joseph’s tenure of the Neapolitan throne was 
not a very protracted one. He was judged a suit- 
able tool for the execution of Segleat’s desigms 
upon Spain, and was transferred to that country 
to occupy the throne which, in an evil hour for 
himself, Napoleon had wrested from the reigning 
family. We need not go into the history of this 
period. The Spanish invasion was, as is well known, 


| the ulcer that ate into Napoleon’s power, and pre- 
| pared for its downfall. 


A sad, weary, turbulent, 


| and heart-sickening life Joseph had of it; revolts 

| and insurrections were perpetually springing up 

| under his feet, like so many secret mines, keeping 
|| him in continual apprehension. 


The following letter, which he wrote to Napo- 


| leon, shows the dreary state of affairs at Madrid :— 


“ Madrid, February 19, 1809. 

“TI devote to business all my faculties from 
seven in the morning till eleven at night. Ihave 
not a farthing to give to anybody. I am in the 
fourth year of my reign, and my guards are still 
wearing the coats I gave them four years ago. 

“ Officers are in possession of every habitable 
house: two thousand servants, belonging to the 
sequestered families, have been turned into the 
streets. All beg; the boldest try to rob and as- 
sassinate the officers. Without any capital, with- 
- oy revenue, without any money, what can 

0 

“Tam king of Spain only through the force of 
I might be so through the love of 


govern them in my own way. Only a fool remains 


| long in a false position. In forty years of life I 
| have learned only what I knew almost at the be- 
| ginning, that all is vanity except a good con- 


science and self-approbation.” 
Let our young readers mark well these latter 
words. ‘They will find them true as they go on 


Poor Joseph’s position was, indeed, anything 
but enviable. The French marshals, who conducted 
the military affairs of his kingdom, quarrelled vio- 
lently with each other, and set at nought his au- 
thority. His own benevolent instincts inclined 
him to deal kindly with his subjects; but the firm 





* The reader will remember Napoleon’s expressions of 
friendship for Joseph in the early part of his correspondence. 
A curious illustration is presented in the following letter, of 
the manner in which selfish ambition was gradually chilling 
the more generous sentiments of his nature. In 1806, on his 
brother’s birthday, Joseph had written :—“ I wish youjoy. I 
hope you may receive with some little pleasure this expression 
of my affection, The glorious emperor will never replace to 
me the Napoleon whom I so much loved, and whom I hope to 
find again as I knew him twenty years ago, if we are to 
meet in the Elysian fields.” In reply, Napoleon gives Joseph 
the snub in the following cool answer :—“ I am sorry that you 
think you will find your brother again only in the Elysian 
fields, It is natural that at forty he should not feel towards 
you as he did at twelve; but his feelings towards you have 


reater truth and strength; his friendship has the features of 
is mind.” 





hand of his brother compelled him continually to 
act contrary to his natural disposition, and he was 
exposed in consequence afresh to the tumultuous 
violence of a people stung to madness by the op- 
pression of their conquerors. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that a little later than the date of the 
preceding letter, we find Joseph writing to Napo- 
leon that his position was deplorable, and request- 
ing permission to join his family, from which he 
had been separated for six years. It was his wish, 
he says, “to find in obscurity, and in domestic 
affections, a peace of which the throne had robbed 
him, without giving anything in exchange. I find 
a throne a seat of punishment, from which I look 
passively on the devastation of a country I had 
hoped to make happy.” 

Deaf, however, to all remonstrances, Napoleon 
still pursued his severe course of action in Spain, 
and, without waiting till its difficulties were ad- 
justed, he entered upon that rash campaign to 
Russia which sealed his fate. In the volumes be- 
fore us, there is a curious communication from an 
officer whom Joseph had sent to Moscow with de- 
spatches, and who in consequence had an opportu- 
nity of seeing, with his own eyes, the horrors of 
the French army’s retreat. ‘“ ‘he army, when I 
quitted it,” he writes, “ was in the most horrible 
misery ; the artillery and cavalry had ceased to 
exist. The different regiments were all mixed 
together ; the soldiers marched pell-mell, and only 
sought how to prolong mechanically their exist- 
ence. It is impossible to describe the famine ; 
the truth is best expressed by saying that the 
army is dead. 

“The young guard, which formed part of the 
corps to which I was attached, was eight thousand 
strong when we left Moscow: at Wilna it scarcely 
mustered four hundred. All the other corps are 
reduced in the same proportion.” 

The end was now fast approaching. Availing 
themselves of Napoleon’s disaster, the oppressed 
nationalities of Europe pressed him Sok at 
all points. Wellington, too, was driving the 
French forces before him out of the Spanish penin- 
sula, and poor Joseph found himself one morning 
shot off his uneasy throne, like a stone dis- 
charged from some ancient catapulta. 

The remaining details of these letters are soon 
gathered. Napoleon, driven to desperation by the 
failure of every scheme of aggression, had at last 
to fight the enemy on the soil of France. Almost 
superhuman were the prodigies of valour which he 
displayed. In nine days he gained seven victo- 
ries, made nine marches in the depth of winter, 
and drove away or frightened two armies, each 
larger than his own. But, happily for the repose 
of Europe, all this preternatural ability was exerted 
in vain. The allies entered Paris, and a wave of 
disaster swept Napoleon to Elba. Once more, 
another wave carried him back on its breast to 
Paris; but it left him only for a moment there, to 
return and sweep him back with more violence, 
submerging his fortunes for ever. 

Towards the end of the second volume we meet 
with a short letter, announcing a victory over 
Blucher and Wellington at Ligny. This despatch 
is dated the 14th of June, 1815. After it follows 
an ominous blank, which is explained by remember- 
ing that two days afterwards the battle of Waterloo 
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was fought, and that Napoleon, routed beyond 
recovery, fled from the field of battle, glad to 
shelter himself in the arms of the British. 

We have, in this short summary of the contents 
of these interesting volumes, picked out chiefly 
those incidents which are of a well-known histo- 
rical nature. They throw light, however, upon 
many minor points in Napoleon’s character. 
Clearly and emphatically do they reveal his splen- 
did, though sadly misdirected, talents as a man of 
business. We can well understand how every 
official, whether a marshal or a government clerk, 
performed his work with the sense that a master’s 
eye was upon him, and that some day his duties 
might undergo the direct supervision of the em- 
peror himself. Is it a great general who has 
been defrauding? Napoleon writes thus: “ Let 
Massena be advised to return the 6,000,000 frances. 
To do so quickly is his only safety. If he does 
not, I shall send a military commission of inqniry 
to Padua; for such robbery is intolerable.” In 
the midst of a stupendous war with other coun- 
tries, he has time to tell Joseph to be sure that 
his artillery does not fire full charges of powder 
when half charges would answer the purpose. 
“Take care to inform me,” he writes on another 
occasion, “ of the arrival of each consignment of 
biscuits and shoes, that I may make sure of not 
being cheated in my accounts. Count the biscuits 
one by one. Their quality should be good. The 
shoes ought to be made of stout leather, not paste- 
board. They cost me five and a half frances a 
pair.” No merchant, indeed, looked sharper after 
his books than did Napoleon after his military 
returns. ‘“ When the monthly returns of my 
armies and my fleets,” he says, “which form 
twenty thick volumes, are sent to me, I give up 
every other occupation in order to read them. 
No young girl enjoys her novel so much as I do 
these returns.” 

Then, what a light these volumes throw on 


Napoleon’s decisive character and military energy !" 


“No half measures,” he writes to Joseph, “no 
weakness. I intend my blood to reign in Naples 
as long as it does in France. The kingdom of 
Naples is necessary to me.” 

But in vain do we look for gleams of tenderness 
throughout these letters. The expressions of af- 
fection and kindness which are found at the be- 
ginning of his career, disappear as he rises in power 
—like flowers growing at some mountain’s base, 
but vanishing as the traveller ascends, till nothing 
but the cold granite meets the gaze. When 
about to plan an expedition, Bourrienne tells us 
that Napoleon stuck a large map full of pins, co- 
vered with black and red sealing-wax. These 
pins represented soldiers. Throughout his career 
he seems to have looked upon his armies as so 
many masses of inanimate matter. Battalion in 
these letters succeeds battalion. Levy after levy 
is swept away ; but never does it appear to have 
crossed the conqueror’s mind that to each man 
among’ these masses life was sweet, and that each 
had an immortal soul. A selfish ambition had con- 
sumed Napoleon. He loved himself supremely. 
The great law of loving God with all his heart, and 
his neighbour as himself, was ignored; and, as a 
consequence, every relative obligation was im- 
perfectly fulfilled. Truly may we say that— 





** Since him that bore the morning star, 
yr 2” 
Nor man, nor angel, fell so far. 


Let us, too, take care that, though moving in a 
more contracted circle, selfishness is not the main- 
spring of our conduct. No man liveth aright who 
liveth unto himself. 


HOW TO SEE THE ENGLISH LAKES. 
FOURTH PAPER, 

RerreEsuep by the Sabbath rest at Keswick, and 
by the services of the sanctuary, our London friends 
rise betimes on Monday morning. And then comes 
a sorting and selecting of such things as are posi- 
tively needful for a three days’ excursion to that 
deep hollow amongst the mountains where lies 
Wastwater, the wildest of English lakes. All the 
heavy baggage is to be left at Keswick, and ladies 
as well as gentlemen are to be in light marching 
order; the bare rudiments of a civilized toilette, 
and the provisionary safeguards against wind and 
weather, being the only camp equipage that is 
retained. A relay of strong mountain ponies is to 
meet them at Lodore, and a boat carries them to 
their rendezvous, skimming in and out amongst 
the Elysian islands, and pausing at their will to 
mark how faultless is the inverted portrait of 
nature on this her best of northern mirrors. Every 
slender reed on the margin has found its fellow on 
the lake; not a bird flies over the waters but is 
followed by its visionary attendant; not a fleecy 
cloud silently kisses a mountain’s forehead, but 
the graceful homage is silently repeated by the 
shadow of a fleecy cloud on the semblance of a 
mountain’s forehead below. 

Here is St. Herbert’s Isle, in whose chantry 
mass used to be sung out over the lake, morning 
by morning, and evening by evening. Chantry 
has gone, and chant has died out on the water ; 
but the memory of the brother “saints” of the 
seventh century, St. Herbert and St. Cuthbert, 
still lives as an echo of the place. Once in every 
year St. Herbert used to tramp over the hills to 
visit the cell of his brother of Durham; or else 
St. Cuthbert, with firmer step and sterner brow, 
would come over the mountains to cheer the her- 
mit of Derwentwater on his little cloistered isle. 
So close, indeed, was their friendship, that the 
one prayed he might not survive the other; and 
at the very moment when St. Cuthbert “fell on 
sleep” in his distant cell (thus runs the legend), 
the youthful disciples of the island who were lis- 
tening to the teachings of their aged master, saw 
a look of unearthly ravishment stealing over his 
face ; and that smile was his last. 

There is a famous floating island which visits 
the surface of the lake, at uncertain intervals, and 
then disappears again. This was long held to be 
a great mystery, and the appearance was reported 
in the newspapers of the north as emphatically as 
the visit of an errant comet, or the finding of a 
new planet. But philosophy, after much pucker- 
ing of the brow and rubbing of the forehead, has 
found a solution to the enigma. The island is a 
great mat, woven of roots and reeds, and decayed 
vegetation, under the surface of the water; and 
when it becomes surcharged with buoyant gases, up 
it comes and takes a sail on the beautiful lake—a 





parvenu island, striving to take rank amongst its | 
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elder brethren. But, no! away fly the gases— 
mere pomps and vanities, things that take to 
themselves wings; and down, down again slowly 
settles the lost island! “Iwas perhaps an acre 
when it went down, and it may only measure a 
few yards when it makes another spasmodic effort. 

Breakfast is ready at Lodore, and so are the 
brave little ponies: estimable characters are these 
ponies, as trustworthy in their way as the well- 
remembered mules of Vesuvius or Terni. 

It is no hardship to retrace some of our Satur- 
day’s steps through Borrowdale, as far as Sea- 
toller Bridge. But here there is to be a parting, 
and some small escape of sentiment in consequence 
—a mere gas, you will say, and they will be better 
without it. The young men are bound for But- 
termere, in order to ascend the fine mountain 
called Red Pike. They begin to climb near the 
head of Crummock Water, the scene waxing wilder 
and wilder the higher they rise, until their only 
companions, besides the imperturbable shepherd 
guide, are the great buzzards, wheeling in mystic 
circles over their heads, protesting in wild cries 
against this foreign invasion; and the old black 
ravens, croaking en their feudal hold upon the 
crag. This is the grandeur of desolation. How 
tumultuously the mountains are tossed around ! 
The monarch himself, Scawfell, is before you, and 
all his princely attendants ; the Irish Sea is gleam- 
ing on one side, the Solway on another, while 
Crummock and Buttermere are calmly sleeping in 
the lap of the stern mountains ennai. ow the 
pedestrians scramble as best they may over the 
mountain ridges down to Scarf Gap. Then they 
cross the head of Ennerdale, and its little active 
river, Liza, which is making its earnest way to 
the lake; while the grand Pillar, with its heaped- 
up crags, and its piled masses of rugged rock, 
rises to the height of 2893 feet before them. 
This is a magnificent mountain, standing out like 


sides. 
from the vale.” 

And then picking their steps along by the rude 
way-marks of here a sheep-cote, and there a hol- 
low, and now a half-obliterated path, they force 
their determined way over the grand pass of 





Head. Ah, there are good stories of bewildered 
travellers, “‘pixey-laid upon the hills,” as the 
Cornish would say, which serve to give zest to the 
exploit. The guide tells them of the tourist who 
spent a whole day in drawing a magic ring all 
round Kirk Fell, and found himself at his start- 
ing-point at the end of his labours: and they tell, 
too, of three young Kendal ladies, who wandered 
up and down, round and about, for a whole sum- 
mer’s evening, and summer’s night, amongst rocks 
and ravines so precipitous, that their strange story 


dence was afforded in the form of a dropped and 
recovered pocket-book, and such other chance con- 
firmation. We know also of a youth, about 
eighteen years old, who rather recently lost his 
way in the same perilous region, and who was 
obliged to keep his vigil on the lonely mountain- 
side during a bitterly cold night. The poor fellow 
lay down for shelter under some piled-up stones, 
and he thought he should have perished from 
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an Alp, and daring them to scale his inaccessible | 
Wordsworth says, “ it rises like a column | 


Blacksail, and on through Mosedale to Wastdale | 


was almost discredited, until circumstantial evi- | 


cold, had not this friendly protection somewhat 
broken the sweep of the bitter biting winds. 
By all means, take a guide over Searf Gap and 
Blacksail. 

In the meantime, the uncle and nieces have 
been finding their way over into Wastdale by the 
magnificent pass of Stye Head, 1300 feet high, the 
highest pass, in fact, in all Lakeland. The grand 
old Borrowdale yews win a look of respectful de- 
ference as they pass—Wordsworth’s “ fraternal 
four,” the eldest brother of whom requires a belt 
of seven yards length to gird his giant waist. Yew 
trees always throw a bold dash of full deep shadow 
into the scene, which is very welcome to artist’s 
eye, as it so finely throws out all the lighter tints of 
colouring. And now there is not even a chance 
homestead dropped down beside some small green 
patch under its sheltering rock. ‘They leave man 
and his nestling homes behind them, and take to 
the searped rocks. There are foamy cascades leap- 
ing down from their dark urns—tell-tale witnesses 
of the hidden life which is led in its chosen soli- 
tude by some hermit tarn. You may find it out if 
you will, lying in its trance under the rocks that 
seep their gloomy watch over its deep abstraction ; 
and you may then see that nothing is really alone 
in the vil, nothing essentially separate from its 
kind. For, see! this solitary of “the everlasting 
hills” is communicating of its hidden life to its 
hidden fellow below, and Sprinkling Tarn feeds 
Stye Head Tarn. Eagles used to build here ; and 
they “ held their own” from generation to genera- 
tion upon Eagles’ Crag just above, long after they 
had been driven from their other fustnesses. There 
are old legends of a yet more savage race, which 
used to hold the pass against the inroads of man. 
They say that wild boars had their lair up here, 
when Wastdale was a forest; that they used to 
make raids down into “ Boredale” (Borrowdale), 
and that Stye Head Tarn was their grand drinking 
trough. But “mayhap” the legend was fitted to 
the names. S¢/e, in Danish, signifies a ladder— 
a suited appellation for this stair-like pass. 

But wild boars and eagles are alike forgotten 
when the head of the pass opens its magnificent 
view before them. There is Wastdale lying green 
and smooth a thousand feet beneath, and Scawfell 
rearing his gigantic brow two thousand feet above 
| them. The calm valley, with its small cluster of 
| dwellings, only eight in number, and its least of all 

churches, seems to be reposing in full contentment 
| beneath the jealous guardianship of the mountains. 
| They hem it closely in, Yewbarrow, Kirkfell, Great 





Gable, Great End, Scawfell, pressing determinately 
together, as if they were steadfastly minded to 
_keep the world out from this last hiding-place of 


simple primitive life. There would seem to be no 
inlet, and no outlet but the deep lake, darkling 
with the shadow of the Screes. Our friends begin 
to wonder how they came in themselves. The 
| mountains overlap in such a manner that they seem 
| to have closed and locked the gate behind them. 
| And so they descend into the green valley. Where 
istheinn? ‘Thereisnoinn. What! not evena 
| public-house ? No! Then where are they to dine ? 
| where are they to lodge ? Oh, at William Ritson’s. 
William Ritson is a farmer, who is willing 
to furnish bed and board to tired tourists and 
tired ponies; and so pleasant is the shadow of 
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STYE HEAD PASS, FROM WASTWATRR. 


William Ritson’s roof-tree, that weary gentlemen 
sometimes rest here for weeks together, under the 
gratifying illusion that they have run away from 
the world, have won the fagging race, and are 
now happily lost. 

A row on Wastwater harmoniously concludes this 
grand day’s work—Wastwater, the wildest, the 


deepest, the most impressive of all our lakes. It 
is forty-five fathoms deep ; and never can the frosts 
of winter spread a crust over its sullen waters. 
The remarkable mountain precipice called the 
Screes is the grandest feature in the rugged set- 
ting of the lake. It is a range of crags, whose 
feet are in the deep waters, and whose steep sides 
are perpetually dropping broad surfaces of rock, 
which crash into the lake—a stony avalanche, 
making the whole range shudder at the noise— 
making almost everything around them blind with 
foam and fright! The sensation is prodigious ; 
and both rocks and water seem to tremble for 
some time after the shock, before they can recover 
their solemn look of deep and steadfast repose. 
Our friends are more impressed with this lake 
than with any other they have visited; not that 
there is more beauty, but there is a lofty expres- 





sion of serious grandeur upon everything, which 
is worn by no other of the English lakes. 

The boat is moored again to its strand; and 
while they are looking into the little chapel at 
Wastdale Head, and counting its eight pews, and 
hearing about the schoolmaster of the dale, who is 
entertained at each farm-ingle and farm-table in 
turn, they see two tired pedestrians labouring 
through the narrow opening out of Mosedale. Ha! 
here come the cap and the wide felt hat! Then 
neither was blown away in gusty Scarf Gap, or 
carried into the Liza from gloomy Blacksail. See, 
there is an enthusiastic waving of them in the air. 
Grand things have been seen to-day by each divi- 
sion of our party, and there is brilliant tall over 
William Ritson’s tea and ham this evening, when 
Monday’s sun has set. 

Tuesday’s sun has risen but a brief space when 
our party are already on their aspiring way to the 
summit of Scawfell, whose royal brow is bound 
with its coronet of cloud. ‘Thus the monarch 
generally begins the day ; andas the hours advance, 
he slowly divests himself of his misty crown and 
bares his forehead to the sunlight. This is a right 
royal part of a mountain pageant—a part of which 
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southern folk, who have never stood by and breath- 


lessly watched the magnificent procession of 
changing effects, the bursts of sunlight, the sweep- 
ing charge of purple shadows that come careering 
along to drive it off the heights, the flickering 
conflict betwixt the two beautiful forces of nature, 
and then the victory of the one or the other, can 
form not even a remote idea. his splendid array 
of effects is purely of and belonging to the moun- 
tains. And then there are the little cloudy bodings 
of coming tempest, there is the low mysterious 
whisper of the breezes, then the sough of some 
rising wind, anon the distant mutter of the thun- 
der growing in angry volume as the wakening 
echoes become alive to the warning, and spread the 
mighty rumour onward from valley to hill. Words 
are idle when set to tell such things as these! You 
must go and see from the bare summit of Scawfell, 
how tumultuously the mountains are tossed about, 
how great is their majesty when they stand in 
gloomy state to receive visits from the clouds and 
to give audience to the sweeping winds; go and 
count the lakes and tarns enamelling the dark hol- 
lows with their sheen; and then, bringing back 
the eye from its wide range, tame it down to study 
the exquisite colouring which the many-tinted 
lichens have drawn upon the stones at your feet. 
The hand of God has moved among the mountains 
—the touch of his creative finger has passed upon 
the lichen, 

The climb to the top of Scawfell and the descent 
have now both been accomplished ; the “ Den of 
Wastdale,” as Wordsworth calls it, has been left 
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DERWENT WATER, FROM THE CASTLE HEAD, CUMBERLAND, 


behind ; an acknowledgment for his good shelter 
and good cheer has been left in William Ritson’s 
hand when it was cordially shaken ; and as even- 
ing is dying out on Wastwater, our party skirt its 
western shore, and travel onward until Calder 
Bridge, with its welcome inn, and its inn’s welcome 
pillows, is reached. 

The experiences of Wednesday are not quite so ex- 
citing as those of either of the two previous days. 
The beautiful mountains are certainly near at hand, 
but our friends are not overawed by their immediate 
presence. They are now in the comparatively flat 
region which slopes off to the shore of the Irish 
sea. In their journey last evening, they had asked 
if the blue outline in the distance were not a 
range of mountains in cloud-land? and had been 
told that those aerial tints were resting on the far 
hills of the Isle of Man. And now they find 
themselves in one of those fat and smiling scenes 
which the monks of old loved so well. They are 
close to the beautiful ruins of Calder Abbey, whose 
fine windows and pointed arches spring upwards 
from the greenest and smoothest of sods. This 
was a Cistercian foundation, and it dates from the 
year 1134. It will not be easy to forget how the 
river Calder now sleeps in dark pools, now foams 
in white eddies under the broad shadows of the 
overhanging banks, ‘as they track it upward to the 
abbey ; or how nobly the procession of beautiful 
lime-trees and chestnuts ushers them on to the 
ruin ; how richly the old red sandstone of the walls, 
coloured and softened by the touch of time, con- 
trasts with the tender green of the velvet turf 
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below—or how everything that is graceful in 
festooned plants has lightly drawn its living ara- 
besques on the walls. 

A road to Ennerdale Bridge, which traverses 
Copeland Forest, is chosen as being shorter than 
the one which sweeps round by Egremont, though 
Egremont has its old Roman memories and its 
tales of the Crusades. A fine view of lonely 
Ennerdale Water is caught as the carriage moves 
slowly, by way of Lamplugh, to Lowes Water. 
But our pedestrian gentlemen are not satisfied 
with distant gazes; they must run away again, 
and see how grand it is in its wild isolation ; and 
then they bethink themselves that they will stretch 
across from Ennerdale Water, by the gloomy 
basin of Floutern Tarn, strike upon Lowes Water 
at its foot, where cluster the only imposing fea- 
tures in its surrounding scenery, and so cut into 
the track of the carriage in time to share a cheery 
dinner at the attractive inn at Scale Hill. And 
now the Vale of Lorton with its solemn yew tree, 
the fine fell of Whinlatter, the beautiful Derwent 
Water settled in for the night, under the white 
curtains of a floating mist, and the sob of the night 
wind, as it scarcely troubles the deep sleep of the 
woods.* 


PERSIAN FABLES. 


“ Tr you were to write a fable about little fishes, 
doctor,” said Goldsmith to Johnson, who had, on 
one occasion, asserted the facility with which fables 
might be written, “you would make the little 
fishes talk like whales.” This observation, so cha- 
racteristic of the style of the great moralist, is 
equally so of that of the poets of Persia. They 
indulge in an inflated form of expression, regard- 
less alike of subject, character, or occasion. Love 
or revenge, ode or epic, peasant or philosopher, 
speaks the language of overstrained metaphor and 
ridiculous hyperbole. It is, however, through the 
medium of apologue that this vein of exaggeration 
is most apparent. The smallest of created things 
there employs a vocabulary consonant only with 
the greatest. The minnow utters sentences worthy 
of the leviathan ; the toad emulates the speech of 
the ox, and the grasshopper’s chirp might be mis- 
taken for the hoarse cry of the king of birds. 

Such writing, however suited to Persian taste, 
finds little favour with English readers. Imagi- 
nation, they rightly judge, should be in some de- 
gree restrained by reason, and fancy tempered by 
good sense. To roam at large in the rose-garden 
of Sadi would be, to them, “ to die at last in aro- 
matic pain;” but to be presented with a few of 
the less gaudy but more beautiful flowers of apo- 
logue culled from the humbler beds of the Persian 
parterre, may be a service not altogether unaccept- 
able to the most practical of our readers. 





* IrtvERARY :— 

Monday:—From Keswick; a boat on the lake to Lodore. 
Thence with ponies over Stye Head Pass to Wastdale 
Head, The pedestrians, in the meantime, ascend the Red 
Pike from Cr. mmock, and reach Wastdale Head by Scarf 
Gap and Blacksail, rejoining their party at William Rit- 
son’s farm-house: he should be previously advised of their 
coming. 

Tuesday :—Ascend Scawfell. Take the western shore of Wast- 
water to the Strands, and on to Calder Bridge. 

Wednesday :—Visit Calder Abbey ; and on to Scale Hill by way 
of Ennerdale and Lowes Water. Thence to Keswick by 
the Vale of Lorton and Whinlatter. 
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During the reign of Keychosran, the third king, 
according to Mirkhoud, in the dynasty of thre 
Kaianites, lived, it is said, the celebrated Lokman, 
surnamed the Wise. Like sop, he was of hun- 
ble origin, was sold for a slave, and delivered his 
maxims in the form of fable. A singular instance 
is related of his presence of mind. One day his 
master sent him, with some other slaves, to gather 
fruit in his garden. The rest ate the best, and, 
when their master missed them, wickedly affirmed 
that Lokman had eaten them whether they would 
or not. “ The matter, sir,’ said Lokman, “ is 
easily decided ; let us all drink heartily of warm 
water, and then let us join hands, and run round.” 
His lord commanded the experiment to be imme- 
diately made ; upon-which they all fell to vomit- 
ing, with this difference, that they brought up the 
fruits which they had eaten, and Lokman nothing 
but the warm water. The comment of the Persian 
poet on this story is so remarkable that we cannot 
forbear quoting it: “ When we shall all drink ot 
this hot water, at our trials, in the day of the last 
judgment, then whatever has been concealed in the 
heart, and hidden far from the sight of men, shall 
be thrown up, in the view of all the world; aud 
the hypocrite, who acquired the reputation of a 
saint by his dissembling, shall then be covered 
with shame and confusion of face.” 

Lokman’s name is so famous throughout the 
East, that, to express a high idea of any man’s 
wisdom, they are wont to say, “ There is no need 
of teaching Lokman.” His fables are the first 
things in which the Persians instruct their chil- 
dren ; and how plainly even an oriental writer 
can point a moral may be seen from the following 
brief examples :— 

“THE BOY IN THE. RIVER. 

“A little boy went one day into a river, and, not | 
having learned to swim, had like to have been drowned. 
Seeing, however, a man at a distance, he called out to 
him for help. The man, as soon as he saw the lad’s || 
distress, began to expostulate with him on the folly of 
going into a river before he had learned toswim. The 
hoy, instead of answering him, cried out, ‘Save me, 
save me, and then chide as long as you will.” 


“TITE GOOSE AND THE SWALLOW. 


“ The goose and the swallow entered into a league 
of friendship, and resolved to live together. In the 
course of their wanderings, they came unluckily to a 
place where the fowlers were watching, The swallow, 
as soon as she saw them, flew away; but the poor 
goose, not being able to make use of her wings, was 
taken and killed.” 


Great as is Lokman’s reputation, it is eclipsed 
by that of Sadi, who flourished in the thirteenth 
century. He was born at Shiraz, that city of | 
noets, was united to a most unamiable wife, but, || 

eing of a happy temper, lived nevertheless till 
“ the snows of age rested upon his head,” and was 
buried in his native place, where he is still honoured 
as asaint. His writings are known to every Per- 
sian, from the prince to the peasant, and exercise a 
wonderful influence over the mind of the nation. 
“ Have you no laws,” said Sir John Malcolm, on 
one occasion, to a native, “ but the Koran, and the 
traditions upon that volume ?” “ We have,” said || 
he, gravely, “the maxims of Sadi.” The best of | 
these are contained in the “ Gulistan,” or “ Rose- || 
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garden,” and “Bostan ;” the former chiefly in | 
prose, the latter entirely in verse. How admirably | 
is the benefit of good companions depicted in the fol- | 
lowing apologue :— | 


Then came there an angel from the glorious Creator, 

And with awful majesty rebuked the saint ; 

‘For a hundred years, O Abraham, have I given 
him daily food and life ; 

And canst not thou bear his presence for a single 
hour ??” 


Our space will not allow us to tell of the re- 
nowned Hafiz, whose mystical poems Sir John 
Malcolm heard a common tailor of Ispahan repeat 
to his companions while at work repairing his tent ; 
or of Jelaleddin Rimi, and his great work, the 
_“ Mesnavi,” written in the form of apologues, and 
‘combining, in an eminent degree, both humour 
, and pathos. We cannot, however, conclude this 


“One day as I was in the bath, a friend of mine put | 
into my hand a piece of scented clay. I took it, and | 
said to it, ‘Art thou musk or ambergris, for I am 
charmed with thy perfume?’ It answered,‘I was a 
despicable piece of clay, but I was some time in the 
company of the rose; the sweet quality of my com- 
panion was communicated to me, otherwise I should be 
only a bit of clay, as I appear to be!” 


A kindred subject, Sadi clothes in this graceful 

















garb :-— 


“I saw some handfuls of the rose in bloom, 
With bands of grass suspended from a dome. 
I said, * What means this worthless grass, that it 
Should in the rose’s fairy circle sit ?’ 
Then wept the grass, and said, ‘ Be still, and know 
The kind their old associates ne’er forego. 
Mine is no beauty, hue, or fragrance—true ! 
But in the garden of my Lord I grew.’ ” 


Still more touchingly beautiful is his apologue 


of Abraham and the Stranger, an inferior version 


of which some of our readers may have seen in 
Jeremy Taylor's “ Liberty of Prophesyiffg” :— 


“T have heard, that for one whole week no wayfarer 

Came to the open tent of the ‘ friend of God.’ 

With no happy heart would he take his morning 
meal 

Unless some forlorn wanderer came in from the 
desert. 

Forth he fared from his tent, and looked on every 
side, 

To the skirts of the valley did he direct his gaze. 


There saw he an old man, like a willow, alone in the | 


> 
His head and hair white with the snows of age. 
With affectionate kindness he bade him welcome; 
After the manner of the munificent he made his 
salutation : 


, notice without extracting from Jami’s “Gift of 
, the Noble,” the following meditation among the 
| tombs :-— 


| ©Qne whose heart was alive, from the company of 


earth’s frozen ones, 

Went to seck society among the dead, 

He turned the back of weariness on the habitations 
of men, 

And the face of desire he turned towards the se- 
pulchre. 

He read the letters of mortality on each tablet, 

He sought the breath of eternity from their pure 
spirits, 

Swiftly he hurried from the world’s maligners, 

Like a fleet deer from the hunter’s hounds. 

A wise man of the world, to learn his condition, 

Came and asked of him many questions ; 

‘What meaneth this flight away from all living 
creatures P 

Why bendest thou thy path towards the dead ?’ 

He answered, ‘ Earth’s noble ones lie in the grave, 

Earth’s purest natures lie buried in the dust, 

The dead in heart walk on the face of the earth ; 

Wherefore should I dwell with the dead ? 

Companionship with the dead bringeth death ; 

Association with the frozen freezeth the heart. 

Those who lie scattered under yonder dust, 

Though they be dead in the body, are alive in the 
soul. 

My heart was dead ere I came here ; 





I was the slave of every ‘ how ?’ and ‘ wherefore ?” 
But I became alive from their pure presence, 
And their dust hath been to me the water of life.’ ” 


‘Oh thou,’ he said, ‘who art dear as the apple of 
mine eye, 

—_ hy honour me by partaking of my bread and 
salt ! 

be . glad assent the old man leaped up and set 
orth, 

For well knew he the saint’s character—on whom 
be peace. 

The servants in charge of Abraham’s tent 

Placed in the seat of honour that poor old man ; 

And the master bade them make ready to eat, 

And they all sate in order round the table. 

But when they commenced their solemn grace in 
the name of God, 

They heard no response from the old man’s lips. 

Abraham said to him, ‘Oh, old man of ancient days, 

I see not in thee the religion and devotion of age ; 

Is it not thy custom, when thou eatest bread, 

To name the name of the Lord, who giveth that | 
daily meed ?” 

He answered, ‘I never practise customs 

Which I have not learned from the old priest of the 
fire-worshippers !” 

Then knew the saint of blessed omen 

That the old man was a lost unbeliever ; 

And he drove him ignominiously from his tent, 

When he saw the stranger in his foulness in the | 
presence of the pure. 





A NATURALIST’S RAMBLE TO ELTHAM. 


Wirnin cight miles from London Bridge, there 
stands a village of which, now-a-days, little is 
heard ; it was once otherwise, however; a village 
quiet and well-ordered, formerly a market town, 
and adjacent to the relics of one of the grandest 
of English royal palaces, the favourite abode of 
kings and princes. It is a village interesting 
alike to the naturalist and the antiquarian. Time 
was when that village was thronged with knights 
and nobles, with warriors and statesmen and high 
dignitaries, with the lordly attendants upon kings 
and queens, with the retinue of the Black Prince, 
and John of France, his royal captive. Years since 
then have rolled by; changes have taken place; 
| and, were it not for the records of history, who, 
| as he passes through the unostentatious village, 
would imagine that it had been for centuries the 
scene of regal pageants P 

We have said enough to show why this village 
\is interesting to the antiquarian; but wherefore 
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is it so to the naturalist ? Here Linneus studied : 
it was on Shooter’s Hill that the illustrious Swede, 
when he for the first time saw the gorse in bloom, 
covering a wide district, knelt down and uttered 
a strain of thanksgiving to God. It was in this 
village, too, that Dr. Latham resided—Latham, the 
father of ornithologists, and a medical practitioner. 

One of our favourite walks is from Blackheath 
to Eltham—not by the road, but across the fields 
from Kidbrook, at the back of Morden College, by 
a path which conducts us past a noble manor- 
house, Well Hall, into the lane leading to the 
church—a lane communicating between Eltham 
and the foot of Shooter’s Hill. Let us on paper 
retrace some of our walks, and invite our reader 
to accompany us. We will do our best to enter- 
tain him, albeit we have not the pen of Izaak 
Walton. It is true that nothing very startling 
or very strange is likely to meet our eyes; yet for 
all that we may learn something; and a contem- 
plation of nature even in her simplest aspects is 
refreshing to the mind. Gilbert White, of Sel- 
borne, owes all his well-merited celebrity to his 
a and unbiassed notes on the limited zoology 
of the district in which he resided. 

A rough lane, with a deep ditch on one side, 
passes by some cottages with extensive vegetable 
and fruit-tree grounds attached to them. Are 
you a botanist? Then, open your tin box, and 
begin your work. This ditch is bordered by some 
of the rarer plants of Kent. Are you an entomo- 


logist ? Then prepare your sweep nets and your 
snap nets, as this lane is noted for its insect 


tenants; and many are the young entomologists, 
carrying with them all their accoutrements, whom 
we have here encountered, busy in their avocation. 
But no, we come not forth to collect either bota- 
nical or entomological specimens; our object is 
simply to observe. Let us use our eyes. 

How common is the goldfinch in a cage; scores 
are displayed for sale in the shop of every bird- 
fancier; but, at the same time, how seldom do 
we see it in the fields, or along the hedge-rows. 
Why is this? Is the bird scarce? Scarce! no; 
four or five pairs have already, on quick and 
powerful wings, dashed across the lane; but they 
were not recognised. A pair, with their young 
brood, have just left that range of fruit trees, and 
have settled on a bed of thistles, around which 
dandelion and groundsel are growing in full lux- 
uriance. Watch them. How free and easy are 
they on the wing! some are hovering as they 
pluck the down-tipped seed; others are clinging 
to the stems; allare busy, active, and alert. How 
Tichly does the golden bar of the expanded wings 
contrast with the more sober tints of the plumage ! 
See! they are alarmed; they arise simultaneously, 
and are lost amidst the foliage of the garden 
ground. There is a peculiarity in the plumage 
of the goldfinch which most naturalists have failed 
to notice in their writings. We allude to the 
fineness and firmness of its texture. The quill 
feathers of the wings are remarkable for the 
strength and elasticity of their shafts and the 
rigidity of the webs, while the body feathers lie 
so close, that when the bird is drifting along 
before a smart gale of wind, or fluttering about in 
all directions, not a feather becomes turned or 
ruffled. Few birds are more neat and compact in 





general contour than the goldfinch, and few of 
our British birds construct a more compact and 
elegant nest. The situation of the nest varies 
according to circumstances. The poet Grahame 
has thus described it :— 


*¢ The goldfinch weaves, with willow down inlaid, 
And cannach tufts, his wonderful abode. 
Sometimes, suspended at the limber end 
Of plane-tree spray, among the broad-leaved shoots, 
The tiny hamntock swings to every gale; 
Sometimes in closest thickets ’tis concealed ; 
Sometimes in hedge luxuriant, where the briar, 

The bramble, and the plum-tree branch 
Warp thro’ the thorn, surmounted by the flowers 
Of climbing vetch, and honeysuckle wild.” 


Let us now cross the deep drainage-ditch. This 
ditch is a warren of water-rats. Often, as evening 
has begun “to draw o’er all her gradual dusky 
veil,” have we watched these busy little creatures, 
crossing and recrossing the water, from bank to 
bank, leaving many a track on the duckweed 
which carpets its smooth surface. . Do not con- 
found this rat with the common barn rat, which 
also often makes its nest on water-banks. The 








water-rat is not only a different species, but it 
belongs to quite a different genus, and its habits are 
but imperfectly understood. It feeds much upon 
the roots of plants, especially the cats-tail and 
the equisetum, also on buds and the seeds of 
grasses. There is reason to believe that it makes 
a winter store in its burrow. Gilbert White re- 
cords the following circumstance: “As a neigh- 
bour,” he says, “ was lately ploughing in a chalky 
field far removed from any water, he turned out a 
water-rat, that was curiously laid up in a hyber- 
naculum, artificially formed of grass and leaves. 
At one end of the burrow lay about a gallon of 
potatoes, regularly stowed, on which it was to 
have supported itself for the winter. But the 
difficulty is, how this amphibius mus (amphibious | 
rat) came to fix its winter station at such a dis- 
tance from the water. Was it determined in its 
choice of place by the mere accident of finding the 
potatoes which were planted there, or is it the | 
constant practice of the water-rat to forsake the | 


neighbourhood of the water in the colder months?” | 


This, we think, was an accidental occurrence. 
At the same time we confess that we do not posi- 
tively know whether the water-rat hybernates, or 
the contrary. We suspect that, like the squirrel, 
it hybernates partially. 

The following singular occurrence, relative to 
the water-rat, has been just related to us by a 
gentleman on whose word we can rely :—He was 
walking by a stream, in Wiltshire, when his atten- 
tion was called to a water-rat, leisurely swimming 
with what appeared to be a load or burden on its 
back. Being armed with a fishing-rod, he struck | 
at the animal as it was making its way in the | 
water. It dropped its burden, dived, and escaped. 
The burden gradually sank, but was soon brought | 
to land, when it proved to be a young naked rat, | 
which the mother, for some purpose or other, was 
transporting to the opposite bank of the stream. | 
It was supported on her back and above her head 
as she swam; but whether held by one of its 
limbs in the mouth, could not be seen. Most | 
likely it was so. The transportation of the young, | 
under pressure of circumstances, is one of the 
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points in zoology to which little attention has been 
paid, All know that this is a common practice 
with the cat; and we suspect that it is so with 
more quadrupeds, and even birds,* than is ima- 
gined. We may here observe that the same gen- 
tleman shot an albino squirrel (pure white), while 
in the act of swimming a stream in the same loca- 
lity. We have never heard of such another in- 
stance. Albinism in the squirrel is very rare. 
We have also recently heard of several white rats 
having been caught by a farmer. 

Never have we visited this tufted bank in sum- 
mer without hearing the shrill, feeble, chirring 
ery of the shrew mouse (sorex). From all other 
mice is the shrew to be at once discriminated by 
its long slender-peaked snout. There are few 
persons who do not know the shrew-mouse ; but 
scarcely one person in a hundred knows that this 
little musk-scented animal is not a mouse at all. 
It is so only in name. It is an insectivorous and 
carnivorous creature, and is closely allied to its 
mining neighbour, the mole, to which, by-the-bye, 
it often fallsa prey. The shrew (let us not call it 
mouse) is partial to hedgerows and the banks of 
ditches, and it swims well. One species, indeed, 
is essentially aquatic. It feeds upon worms, in- 
sects, and caterpillars, after which it grubs with 
its sharp flexible snout. It is, moreover, fierce 
and pugnacious—so much so, that if two indivi- 
duals be confined in a box, a combat ensues, and 
the weaker is not only killed, but partially de- 
voured by its cannibal companion. 

Many superstitions are connected with this ani- 
mal. It was once supposed to paralyze the limbs 


of cattle by creeping over them, and its bite was 
deemed poisonous. Aristotle, Pliny, Agricola, and 
others of the ancients gravely assert that ulcera- 
tions and abscesses are the results of a scratch by 
its needle-like teeth. Hence, the Latins called 
the creature Mus araneus, or the spider-mouse, 
because, like the spider, it injected a poison into 


the wound it made, Often have we been bitten 
by the shrew, and, to speak truly, its bite is very 
severe and painful. ‘That of a common domestic 
mouse is a mere trifle; but no such effects as cre- 
dulity attributed to it ever followed. Cats will 
not eat the shrew, although they will kill it. It 
is a remarkable fact that to some ears the voice of 
the shrew is inaudible. It is an octave (perhaps 
more) higher than the highest note in the piano. 
We ourselves can hear it distinctly; but on the 
tympanum of some of our musical friends, its feeble 
but acute chirr fails to make an impression. An 
interesting scientific paper has been published on 
this curious circumstance ; but we will not here 
enter into the theory of atmospheric vibrations. 
_Atmospheric vibrations! We are startled by a 
vibratory whirring, audible enough. A pair of 
partridges, which we have roused from their re- 
pose on the margin of the next field, have mounted, 
and are hurrying to a distance. One or two pairs 
of partridges tenant these fields and corn lands. 
Last year, in the autumn, when taking this same 
walk with a friend, we started a covey of par- 
tridges, within eight miles from London Bridge. 





* The fern owl, or goatsucker, and the woodcock, are said, 
on Ee authority, to remove both eggs and young when dis- 
turbed and under apprehension, 





Let us hope that parents and brood may this year 
escape the gun of the sportsman. 

Have you observed a little dusky-brown bird, 
flitting onwards, only a few paces before us, as we 
have traversed the footpath over the plank-made 
bridge, and along the dense hedgerow? There it 
goes! See! it has just lighted on the trunk of 
that young, tall, pole-like elm, and is running up 
it, with singular address and a creeping style of 
movement, similar to that of a mouse. As it will 
permit of a very near approach, observe it, as it 
winds spirally round the bole, and we may sce its 
body and thin tail pressed close against the rough 
and lichen-tinted bark. It settles on the stem, about 
three feet from the ground ; it has ascended, wind- 
ing spirally, to the distance of three or four feet 
higher; and now behold it, flitting away to the 
next similarly-pruned elm, five or six yards beyond. 
In many parts of England this bird is common; 
in others, it is more scarce. We have yet to learn 
much respecting it. The bird to which we direct 
your attention is the tree-creeper, the smallest of 
all our British birds, with the exception of the 
gold crest; for though longer than the wren, 
from the extent of its wiry tail feathers, it is 
lighter, weighing barely a quarter of an ounce, or 
two drachms, while the wren weighs nearly three 
drachms. The gold crest weighs scarcely a drachm 
anda half. The creeper is formed for climbing ; 
it feeds upon insects, which it searches for in the 
rifts and fissures of the bark. As Mr. Thompson, 
in his “ Birds of Ireland,” well observes: “ It is 
extremely interesting to observe the quick, regu- 
lar, and business-like manner in which it pursues 
its work.” It is not timid; it will suffer our near 
approach without betraying the least alarm, so 
that its cognomen familiar (Certhia familiaris) 
is really applicable. Owing to the peculiar forma- 
tion of its claws and tail, the creeper cannot de- 
scend in the same manner as it ascends. Hence, 
when it has finished its scrutiny to its own satis- 
faction, it flits to the next tree, there to repeat its 
operation. 

But we must not linger; no, not even to watch 
the elegant yellow-hammer, as it precedes us down 
the hedgerow, keeping always in advance, by 
short flights from spray to spray, intent upon our 
movements. Its nest is near—in some nettle-bed, 
or some tuft of brushwood or intertangled herbage. 
The lark is singing overhead; several also, at the 
same time, are serenading their mates, crouched 
upon the ground, or sitting upon the nest. Their 
strain suddenly ceases ; they are falling from the 
sky. Mark that bird, suspended high in the air, 
on wings outspread, but apparentiy motionless ; 
that bird has produced a general panic among the 
larks, not for themselves, however, but for their 
broods. It is the kestrel or windhover, a bird 
often ignorantly mistaken for the smaller but 
much fiercer sparrow-hawk. 

A beautiful bird is the kestrel, and it ranks 
among the falcons; but it has nothing of the 
daring of the peregrine, the hobby, or the graceful 
little merlin. Indeed, it flies in terror before a 
magpie, nor dare it come near the nest of the mis- 
sel-thrush. Formerly the kestrel was reclaimed, 
and trained by the falconer to hover, so as to ter- 
rify ground birds, as larks, partridges, snipes, and 
others, thereby preventing them from rising, while 
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nets were drawn quietly and silently over them. 
This mode of sport has now fallen into disuse. 
The favourite food of the kestrel consists of mice, 
frogs, and insects, especially the larger beetles, as 
the chafer. At the same time it is partial to un- 
fledged nestlings; and many are the broods of | 
larks which it destroys. Hovering aloft, it seru- | 
tinizes the ground below with its keen microscopic 
eye, marks its destined victim, and swoops down 
upon it with unerring precision. No wonder that 
the appearance of the kestrel should silence the | 
aérial choristers. 

We enter the royal village of Eltham—a village 
which belonged to the crown in the time of the 
Saxons. Here, in the palace built by Anthony | 
Bec, the notorious military bishop of Durham, 
Henry 111, accompanied by his queen, Eleanora of | 
Provence, and his nobles, kept Christmas in 1269. 
Here was born, in 1315, John of Eltham, son of 
Edward 11 and Isabella of France. Here, too, 
resided from time to time Henry vitr. But the 
glories of Kitham by this time began to be eclipsed | 
by the new grand palace at Greenwich; and this 
once favourite resort of royalty, with its woods , 
and vast parks, became neglected. 

But Eltham, deserted by royalty, was destined 
to have its name connected with personages of 
distinction. Here resided Dr. Jam2s Sherard, the 
celebrated botanist. Here Linneus studied, and 
described the fine herbarium, then unrivalled in | 
European species, which Sherard had accumulated. 
Here Dr. Latham wrote his laborious work on 
ornithology ; and here dwelt Professor Dillenius. 
There were two Sherards, both eminent men— 
Dr. James and Dr. William. The latter was a 
great traveller, and, in 1702, was British consul 
at Smyrna. He was the friend of Boerhaave, Her- 
mann, Vaillant, Micheli, Dillenius, and other noted 
men of science. Dr. James Sherard, his brother, 
cultivated at Eltham a fine botanic garden, of 
which the relics yet remain. In the year 1721, 
Dillenius, then professor of botany at Giessen, was 
urged by Dr. William Sherard to visit England, 
and unite as a fellow labourer with his brother 
James, at Eltham, and superintend his botanic 
garden. He consented, and, in conjunction with 
Dr. William and also Dr. James, published the 
* Hortus Elthamensis.” ‘The visit of Dillenius to 
Eltham forms an important epoch in the history 
of botany in this country. | 

Dr. William Sherard died in 1728, and be- | 
queathed his grand herbarium, consisting of twelve 
thousand species, to the University of Oxford. 
Dillenius died in 1747, and his herbarium was 
united with that of Sherard at Oxford; it con- 
tained specimens from Linnaeus, Tournefort, and 
various other botanists ; and, next to the herba- 
rium of Linneus himself, is one of the most au- | 
thentic and valuable botanical records that exists. | 
Ifa place gains a claim to interest us, in conse- | 
quence of its having been the residence of illus- | 
trious persons, truly the quiet village of Eltham | 
can show this claim. 

Let us now proceed to the site of the old palace ; | 
of which the ruined, misused banqueting-hall, mag- 
nificent in its humiliation, is all, if we except a 
portion of the moat and the ancient narrow bridge, | 
that remains to tell the traveller that here, sur- | 


rounded by gardens and vast parks stocked with | 


| in our island, its low stone parapet overgrown with 


deer, once stood a regal palace. How has its 
glory faded! We turn to the right, opposite the 
church ; we pass many a noble tree; we come to 
the rude stone bridge, which is one of the oldest 


ivy ; we look down upon the moat, bordered by a 
smooth greensward, whence the ground, densely 
wooded, rises abruptly. It is a perfect paradise for 
birds. Here have we listened to the voice of the 


| nightingale and the blackeap, the thrush and the 


blackbird, clear amidst a mingled maze of wood- 
notes—all blended into harmony. 

And this is the old banqueting-hall, actually 
converted into a barn, a cart-shed, and a recep- 
tacle for lumber! Such is the fate of this noble 
hall, once thronged with kings and peers, nobles 
and knights, and ladies fair! The work of devas- 
tation began during the civil strife in the time of 
Charles t. Its parks were then broken up, and 
the deer killed by the soldiery or the common peo- 
ple, and the palace reduced almost to ruins. It 
was then neglected, excepting as a stone quarry ; 
whence were drawn, without hindrance, materials 
in abundance, ready for the builder’s use. True, 


| that, at the Restoration, the property was reco- 
_vered by the crown; but no attempt, beyond that 


of saving the banqueting-hall, was made to pre- 
serve the ruins, much less to restore them. For- 
tunately, this portion was but little damaged ; 
and its architectural beauties—its window tracery, 
its roof, and its pendants—attest its pristine 
splendour. 

This hall was most probably built by Edward rv, 
who, in 1482, kept his Christmas in it, with great 
state and splendour: so say the records. What 
say our records? ‘Thus we write: “ One or two 
pairs of owls have their nests in niches among thie 
beams of the roof; numbers of starlings have ap- 
propriated to themselves snug dormitories or nur- 
series, in holes and crannies along the higher part 
of the walls; sparrow-nests are’ in hundreds of 
fissures ; swallows and martins are darting about, 
and flying in and out of the windows; a robin is 
flitting from cross-beam to cross-beam, and the 
spider has hung up her webs in this regal hall: 
‘ She taketh hold with her hands, and is in kings’ 
palaces.’ Broken carts, old wheels, and lumber of 
all sorts, are scattered in confusion on the floor ; 
its pavement has long since disappeared, and 
‘vanity of vanities’ is the motto which Time has 
sculptured round the expanded roses, the symbol 
of Edward tv, which still linger on the drooping 
roof-tree pendants. Did Edward, when he built 
this hall, when he feasted in it among the proud 
barons and chivalry of his court, dream that a 
naturalist should one day note down the birds and 
the spiders which had, in their turn, made it the 
scene of their revels—the home of their enjoy: 
ment? We think not.” 





A LANDSMAN’S PERILS 
CHAPTER III. 

Some years after the adventure narrated in the 
last chapter, I found myself on board the “T—" |, 
East-Indiaman, in the capacity of supercargo and | 
agent, intrusted with a pretty large freight of | 
goods for the Indian market. She was a first-class | 
vessel, not nearly so large as those which Mr. | 
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Green and others now build for the Indian trade, 
but of near seven hundred tons register, and fitted 
up with ample accommodations for passengers, of 
whom we took out about fifty. Nothing very re- 
markable occurred in the early part of the voyage, 
if I except the unusual fineness of the weather, 
and the clearness of the water in some latitudes, 
which was a constant source of wonder and of a 
pleasing kind of terror to idlers who had little else 
to do but to gaze about them for amusement. It 
is my opinion that more than once we were able to 
see clearly to the depth of full fifty fathoms, 
through the transparent crystal of the Indian 
Ocean, and watch the motions and gambols of the 
sharks and other monsters that invariably accom- 
pany 2 vessel on her track. 

It was the middle of the summer season when 
we had left Ceylon behind us, and were making, 
with scarcely a breath of wind, towards Madras, 
where we were going to land_a couple of mis- 
sionaries, four or five of whom, with their wives, 
were on board. During the afternoon and even- 
ing, every stitch of sail that the vessel could be 
made to carry had been spread to catch the light 
airs which now and then came in faint gusts to 
disturb the almost dead calm through which we 
sluggishly moved along. As the sails were 
all new, and of milk-white canvas, the spectacle 
presented by the vessel, wrapped in a cloud of 
spotless drapery, was one of exceeding beauty ; and 
various parties had gone out in the long-boat, 
which had most fortunately been rigged up as a 
pleasure-boat for the occasion, for the sole purpose 
T had gone in 
my turn, and been much struck with the almost 
supernatural apparition of the stupendous white 
pile, warmed into rose-colour by the level rays of 
a setting tropical sun, and relieved by the dark 
ultramarine of the eastern sky. 

After sunset, the missionaries, as was their wont, 
held an evening service upon deck; and then, 
having enjoyed the coolness of the night until a 
late hour, we retired to our berths. There was not 
the slightest motion in the vessel, which lay as 
“ still as a painted ship upon a painted ocean,” 
when about midnight I descended to my cabin. I 
was in the act of undressing, with my face towards 
the open window, when an intense flashing blaze 
of white light, accompanied at the same instant by 
a crash of thunder louder than the report of a 
thousand field-pieces, deprived me momentarily of 
sight, and cast me blind and stunned upon the 
floor. It was some minutes before I recovered my 
senses, and was aware that my sight, too, had re- 
turned. I scrambled on deel, where the whole 
population of the ship had assembled, most of 
them but half clad, gazing in terror at the 
blackened corpses of two of the crew who had been 
killed by the lightning. Both had died instantly. 
Amidst the tumult that arose, the captain’s voice 
was heard ordering all sail to be taken in, though 
not a breath of air was stirring, and no clouds were 
perceptible. 

Suddenly the order was changed for one of still 
more portentous import: “ Lower the boats!” he 
shouted; “ down! down every man of you, and 
get out the boats!” We all caught his meaning 
in an instant, for volumes of smoke began to pour 
up from the after-hold; and there being no wind, it 


| almost smothered us as we stood crowded together. 
| Happily, the crew was a well-disciplined one; and 
| the missionaries, whose influence was great with 


_ the passengers, set a noble example of self-posses- 
' sion and disinterestedness. Though the ship was 


on fire in three several places, no preventible dis- 
| order ensued. The boats, of which there were 
five, were all safely lowered, the long-boat first, 
which, having been used in the evening of the day, 
was soon again afloat with very little trouble. The 
ladies were first let down, and the rest of the pas- 
sengers followed; and then as many provisions 
chiefly biscuits and water, as could be laid hold of 
were thrown in, together with a compass, quad- 
rant, and the captain’s papers ; these were followed 
by a tinder-box, candles, and a few other neces- 
saries. In the meanwhile, the smaller boats had 
been lowered, and their several freights ordered 
and seen to by the captain, who was the last to 
quit the ship—only swinging himself off by a rope 
at the stern when nothing more could be done fur 
our safety. The long-boat held fifty-five people, 
and owing to their weight, and that of the pro- 
visions which had been thrown in, was depressed 
in the water to within two or three inches of the 
gunwale. Had there been the slightest ripple ot 
the sea, she would inevitably have swamped in a 
few minutes. As it was, we dared hardly indulge 
in a motion of our bodies, and the attempt to use 
even a single oar to propel her was out of the 
question. We lay alongside of the burning ship, 
half-stifled with smoke, and listening with terror 
to the rushing voice of the flames and the erack- 
ling of the timbers which fell a prey to their fury. 
But the captain did not forget us. With four 
stout rowers in the cock-boat, he took us in tow; 
and, followed by the remaining three boats, which 
in obedience to his orders kept in our rear, we 
moved slowly away until we had got to the dis- 
tance of about half-a-mile from the burning ship. 
By this time the flames rose in an awful volume 
from her hold, and we lay still, as if by mutual 
consent, watching the fearful destruction of the 
beautiful structure which, for the last four months, 
had been our home on the deep. 

Now, by the advice of the captain, we took 
advantage of the flame, which made the ocean fur 
a mile round as light as day, to ease the long- 
boat of much of the weight which rendered her 
unmanageable. Some spars and sails, and several 
barrels of provisions, were thrown overboard, and 
five of our passengers passed into other boats. 
We lay still for above an hour, watching the burn- 
ing ship, and listening to the mournful bellowing 
of the poor cow whose milk had been so long a 
luxury to us. The spectacle was one not easily to 
be realized by the imagination, and which will 
remain vividly impressed upon my memory to my 
dying day. One by one, the masts crashed over 
the side; the broad black hulk parted in seams, 
and showed like a monster furnace crammed with 
' lurid fire. It was between half-past one and two 
| o'clock when the fire reached the powder-room, 
| and with a deafening roar, comparable only to the 
| thunder-crash which had signalized the commence- 
| ment of our misfortune, the ill-fated vessel blew 
| up. For one moment, red-hot fragments of masts 
| and beams, propelled upwards by a cataract of 
' fire, played fantastic antics in the midnight air; 
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and the next we were buried in Stygian darkness, 
unable to see one another’s faces, and in a silence 
rofound as that of the grave, the effect doubt- 
ess of the stupendous spectacle which engrossed 
every faculty of the mind. 

The deep, calm voice of a missionary, preferring 
in a collected tranquil tone a prayer to the Great 
Being for protection in our hour of adversity, at 
length broke the silence. When that was con- 
cluded, the captain called for a light: there was a 
groping among us in the long-boat for the tinder- 
box, and a light having been struck, a lantern 
was placed in my charge, as I happened to sit in 
the stern. We were now able to scull with a 
single oar, but were yet in tow by the captain’s 
boat; and in this way, the lantern serving as a 
beacon to those who followed, we made progress, 
at the rate of perhaps a mile an hour, towards 
the Madras coast, about one hundred and twenty 
miles distant. Our company consisted of above a 
hundred in all. It was a weary and miserable 
night—miserable, not so much from personal suf- 
fering, for we had neither cold nor hunger to 
endure, and I believe that some of the ladies even 
slept—as from apprehension. We all knew that 
if the slightest breeze should arise, we must, from 
the overloaded state of the boats, founder in an 
instant, and perish in darkness, without the re- 
motest chance of escape. The hours wore away 
like ages. A hundred times, at least, I was called 
upon to proclaim the hour and the minute; and 
never, perhaps, did mortals long for day more 
earnestly and wearily than we did on that, to us, 
memorable night. Day broke at last in a long 
green line of light in the eastern horizon; and 
there, oh joyful sight! dividing the glimmering 
bar of dawn into two portions, rose the dark sails 
of a Dutch barque bound for Java, and hardly 
two miles distant from where we lay. We hoisted 
signals, and fired pistols, and soon had the satis- 
faction of seeing that we had aroused the atten- 
tion of the Dutchmen. Three hours, however, 
elapsed before we were all safe on board; the calm 
which so providentially assured our safety, retard- 
ing its completion. The Dutch captain had no 
objection, for a fair consideration, to put about for 
Madras, and there we all happily arrived on the 
second evening after the loss of our vessel. 


ADVICE TO SERVANTS. 


Kerr a watch over your temper. I notice this for 
many reasons. First, because a good temper is rare. 
Secondly, because the want of it is a grievous blemish 
in a Christian profession. Thirdly, because by losing 
your temper, you may lose an excellent place. And, 
fourthly, because no temper is so bad but the grace of 
God can make it one of the best. Few tempers are 
good, and the mournful thing is, that a bad temper 
often exists alongside of most excellent -qualities. A 
man may be clever, and active, and honest; but may 
mar it all by his sullen or uncertain humour. And 
the temper of a servant is subject to peculiar trials, 
Sometimes you are called away in the very midst of 
some work, and it has all to be done anew. The 
labour of an hour is lost; or you are ordered to do 
some service which docs not belong to your depart- 
ment; or fellow-servants contrive to shift over on you 
2 portion of their work. Or you are compelled to sit 





so late and rise so early, that, out of sorts and out of 
spirits, you would defy any one to undergo your 
drudgery and not feel morose or miserable. Or you 
have to wait on an implacable employer—on one who, 
no matter what you do, will still find fault; and 
rather than not be angry, will be provoked at your 
pains to please him. And it must be confessed that, 
in your difficult and dependent position, there is much 
that is trying to flesh and blood. But it is on this very 
account that you need so greatly to watch and pray, 
and rule your spirit. Whether they be good and 
gentle, or peevish and froward, there is no quality 
more prized by superiors than swift obedience and a 
serene and deferential bearing. Even though no sharp 
answer is given, nobody likes to hear the slamming 
doors and shivered porcelain, and clashing fire-irons, 
and other safety-valves of domestic passion; and 
nobody likes to have about him precarious and fitful 
tempers—persons whom he can never count upon, 
When the bell is rung, it is not pleasant to stand 
wondering whether it will be answered by civil John 
or saucy John—whether it will bring up Mary smiling, 
or Mary in the sulks; and very often, to get quit of 
the bad temper, both bad and good are sent away, 
But just as a bad temper is to its owner a plague and 
a curse, so an evenly and elastic spirit is a priceless 
possession. It gives beauty and grace to its owner, 
and it is a comfort to all around. You have seen a 
springless wagon or a country cart—and if there were 
occasion for despatch it was crazy work as it screeched 
and hobbled along the rugged road ; but it was beauti- 
ful to see how the chariot, with its liquid axles and 
jaunty springs, glided down its noiseless track, and 
curtseyed over clods and stones and every interruption. 
It is painful to see a man who has no temper but his 
natural one—the temper he inherits from Adam ; it is 
painful to see him jolting and jumbling along his un- 
even path, provoked at every interruption, and upset 
by every obstacle, and, like a crazy conveyance, an- 
nouncing his progress by jarring noise and perpetual 
discords. But it is beautiful to see this wretched 
temper hung anew, suspended on the springs of watch- 
fulness and prayer, revolving through the routine of | 
daily duties without dust or din, and vaulting over any | 
sudden obstacle without a wrench or a rebound. In | 
the history of Ruth Clarke, and other pious servants, 
I have read how, when the grace of God came into the | 
soul, a shocking temper was succeeded by sweetness and | 
serenity. And if you open your heart to the Saviour, | 
if you pray the Lamb of God to soften your proud 
spirit, however imperious and irritable, however im- 
patient and touchy, you will presently become lowly 
and meek. 


And on this subject I have only to add to Christian | 


servants, that the Gospel leaves you no choice. The 
rule is peremptory and absolute—“ Not answering || 
again.” And though you may think it very hard to | 
listen in silence to misconstruction and abuse, it is really | 
as wise as it is dutiful. Should you be falsely accused, 
the true statement of the case will come with tenfold | 
advantage in calmer moments; and there is an in- 
genuous silence, a meek consciousness of integrity 
which is far more convincing than the fiercest re- | 
crimination or the most eloquent “ answering again.” 
And be careful to show all good fidelity. A Chris- 
tian servant would be horrified at the thought of 
pilfering or purloining. But there is another species | 
of honesty often overlooked—I mean a conscientious | 
care of an employer’s property. Some servants havea | 
rough or reckless way of working, and are constantly | 
breaking windows or disabling chairs and tables; and | 
others, from wasteful habits, destroy the food or fuel 
which might have warmed and fed a destitute neigh- | 
bour.—Dr. James Hamilton, 




















